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they little expected when they commenced them, and thereby an amount 
of useful matter would be thus elicited which would be, not only full of 
interest to their comrades of the present day, but would also lay up a 
store of valuable information for our future Irish Macaulay, from which 
he could extract those minute details and artistic touches for his historic 
portraits which can be alone furnished by domestic records, and family 
archives." 

The following papers were submitted to the Members : — 



TOPOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
COUNTY AND CITY OF KILKENNY. 

BY MR. JOHN HOGAN. 

{Continued, from p. 214.) 

I STATED in the opening of the last section of this paper that Cormac 
Mac Cuilleanan annexed to Munster that part of the presenff county 
of Kilkenny south of the King's River, and erected there a royal 
mansion called " Ucht-na-Roighna," or the Breast of Roighna. At 
the same period his bards of Cashel describe the plain extending 
northwards from the King's River to the Dromdeilgy ridge of hills, 
by its primitive subdenomination of Magh Rath, or the Plain of the 
Raths or Forts, which title they appear to have understood of the do- 
mestic estates of the king. They also designated this plain for the 
first time " Gabhran," and confined the name of Raighne to the 
country south of the King's River, which they had annexed to 
Munster ; and from this arrangement the King of Ossory is now for 
the first time recognised as " Righ Gabhran," in contradistinction to 
" Righ Raighne," his ancient title, now ignored by the Munster- 
men. In the construction of the map which accompanied the pre- 
ceding section (see p. 191, supra), I adopted this subdivision of the 
ancient territory of Raighne, as 1 consider it the most worthy of 
preservation when accompanied by the present illustrations. Yet 
it must be observed here that this arrangement was only coextensive 
with the reign of Cormac Mac Cuilleanan ; for after the battle of 
"Bealach Mughna," where he was slain, in the year 909, Flann 
Sionna, Monarch of Ireland, marched into Osraigh, and restored 
that kingdom to its former possessions. Besides what has been here 
advanced in illustration of Magh Lacha, O'Gloiairn's cantred, and 
Magh Raighne, some additional inquiries respecting the same locali- 
ties°will be found in " Transactions," vol. iii., p. 3T8, New Series. 
The sequel of the present paper shall be confined to the territory 
variously denominated Magh Rath, Ui-Cearbhaill, and Gabhran. 
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Magh Rath, Ui-Ceabbhaill, and Gabhhan. — The Lower 
Valley of the Noreisthe most spacious as well as the most central plain 
of the ancient Osraigh. Its wide-spreading landscape presents many 
pleasant prospects ere its distant outlines blend into other tribe lands, 
or graduate into the loftyridges which elsewhere form its boundaries. 
Its variegated surface exhibits the agreeable contrast of light and 
shade, without its sward being broken by bog or moor ; its noble 
river meanders majestically through the picturesque scenes of sylvan 
vales and pastoral undulations, receiving in its course the unfailing 
supplies of its numerous tributaries, which, issuing from the breasts 
of the adjacent hills, ripple down their slopes in streams of life, and 
thence wend their respective courses amidst waving crops, and 
rural gardens, and clustering foliage, beautifying and irrigating the 
lawns through which they meander, and refreshing the thirsty in- 
habitants of the vegetable and animal kingdoms that people their 
banks, thus rendering this fair and fertile tract the most fruitful 
tillage land in the county. This district, as already stated, extends 
from the Dromdeilgy hills, two miles above Kilkenny, to the Valley 
of the King's River about seven miles below it; and from Bealach 
Gabhran on the east to Bealach Urluidhe on the west, about twelve 
miles. This central and important territory must have been iden- 
tified with the leading events in the history of Osraigh in remote 
times. Towards the spot which from time immemorial has formed 
its capital converged the great highways from many districts of his- 
torical celebrity. Its central position would render it an eligible 
site from which the feudatory or tribe king could hold in com- 
mand his subordinate toparchs ; it contains the sites of many ancient 
churches ; it preserves in its topographical nomenclature the terms 
of very remote ori^n ; and over its surface are profusely scattered 
the ruins of the raths, or earthen mansions, of the original inhabit- 
ants of the island. Its now most prominent feature is the city of 
Kilkenny, in which may be traced the remains of very early insti- 
tutions. Yet this territory, though thus exhibiting the evidences 
of its ancient importance, has been supposed to have held no position 
of distinction in the historical topography of ancient Osraigh. From 
what has been advanced in the last section respecting the extent of 
Raighne, the plain now referred to appears to have been comprised 
in that province, under the subdenomination of" Magh Rath.'' At a 
later period it has also been recognised as " Ui-Cearbhaill " and 
" Gabhran." An inquiry into the origin of these several deno- 
nominations, with a short historical illustration of the territory to 
which they were applied, will afford us an interesting vista into the 
civil and political condition of Ireland during the ninth and tenth 
centuries. 

Of the political institutions of ancient Ireland of which there 
is any existing record, one of the most singularly interesting in its 
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details, and apparently civilizing in its influences, was that known 
as " visitation and refection" — a prerogative claimed by the court 
of Cashel for the " King of Mumha, if he be King of Eire." This 
national formulary, as we learn from the " Book of Rights," con- 
sisted in a royal excursion through the island being performed by 
the Munster monarch, accompanied by his nobles, in fifteen months 
and twelve days, and in the course of which he visited each of 
the provincial kings, presented to them certain gifts, and claimed 
in return a right to their hospitality for one, two, or more months, 
according to their regal grade and territorial importance. We are 
not informed of the immediate object of these "re-unions," nor of 
the intervals at which they were to be performed ; nor have we the 
programme of the civil ceremonials and social festivities that accom- 
panied the interchange of royal amenities on these grand ovations; 
but we have the route of the royal journey indicated, the stations at 
which the procession halted for refreshment named, the gifts which 
His Majesty of Cashel presented to the provincial potentates duly 
chronicled, and the duration of his stay as guest of the several 
princes formally specified. From Cashel the Munster monarch 
proceeds north-west through Connaught, where he receives " enter- 
tainment for two quarters " at " the pleasant Cruachan," now called 
Kathcroghan, in Koscommon, the site of the ancient palace of the 
Kings of Connaught. Thence an escort is sent with "the King and 
heroes of Mumha" to Tir-Chonaill, a territory nearly coextensive 
with the present county of Donegal. Here he receives one month's 
refection, which, it is added, '■'in grief is given;" and then "the 
King of Conal goes with him as guide to the stranger into the noble 
Tir-Eoghain" [Tyrone]. Here he presents " fifty steeds, with the 
usual trappings," to the Prince of Aileachat the "Doires of goodly 
fruit." This place has been Anglicised Deny, and now London- 
derry. He next visits successively the Kings of Orghialla and Uladh, 
between whom, with the King of Aileach last mentioned, the pro- 
vince of Ulster was then divided. After three months' stay in the 
northern courts he returns towards the south, when " the Ulstermen 
escort him to strong Teamhair" [Tara]. On " Teamhair's summit" 
he enjoys one month's refection ; and then the men of Midhe 
[Meath] come with him to the brown Duibhlinn" [Dublin] ; from 
which, after a month's entertainment, " the King of the beauteous 
ford" accompanies " the hero of Caiseal" to the Leinstermen. Here 
he enjoys two full months' refection, namely one in " Laighin tuath 
Gabhair," a district now represented by south Dublin, Wicklow, 
and KUdare. From this he enters " Laighin deas Gabhair," for the 
position of which see the map that accompanied the last part of this 
paper.' Here he presents his gifts to the " King of Gabhran," and 

' See p. 191, iupra. 
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partakes of his hospitality for the last month of his tour, after which 
he returned home to Cashel.' The following quotation is from the 
prologue to his journey through Leinster : — 

" Thirty ships, thirty steeds, thirty cumhals [bondmaids], and thirty 
cows, to the King of Laighin [Leinster], and two full months' refection 
from the Leinstermen to him — i. e- a month's from the Laighin tuath 
Gahhair, and a month's from the Laighin deas Gahhair ; [to the king of 
the latter he presents] thirty steeds, thirty coats of mail, and forty swords." 

In modern phraseology this passage reads thus : — The King of 
Cashel presents to His Majesty of Leinster the ships, steeds, female 
slaves, and cows enumerated, and in return is privileged to one 
month's entertainment in " Laighin tuath Gabhair," where the King 
of Leinster then held his court ; and for another month's refection in 
" Laighin deas Gabhair," or the lower valley of the Nore, he con- 
fers the additional favours of thirty steeds, as many coats of armour, 
and forty swords on the King of Gabhran. From the metrical am- 
plification of this introductory passage at page 41, much interesting 
light is reflected on this subject. After a month's indulgence with 
" Tomar's chieftains," i. e., the Danish lords of Dublin, we quote 
the following from the entry of the Munster King into Leinster : — 

" Thirty ships to the heroes of Liamhain ;^ 
Thirty good steeds are sent by him. 
There are due to the districts around Carman' 
Thirty women slaves, thirty cows." 

And the privileges of the Mummonian monarch are : — 

" Two full months' refection from the Leinstermen. 

To the hero of Mumha at Magh-Bath [one month's, and] 
A month's feasting at Magh Brannduibh, 
From the race of Conla, above all," 

i. e., from the Osraighi, whom O'Dugan eulogizes as the " race of 
brave and plundering Conla," and to whose King the Mummonian 
sovereign now presents 

" Thirty steeds, thirty coats of mail: 
To the hero of Gabhran of fair colour. 
It was was not grooms that lashed them,* 
Thirty swords for battle." 

The ships are here appropriately bestowed on the King of Lein- 
ster, whose territory included the eastern seaboard from the north 

1 " Book of Rights," p. 33. of the town of Wexford. 

2 " Liamhain," now Dunlavin, county < " It was not grooms that lashed 
ofWicklow. them;" that is, they were trained by 

5 Carman was the ancient Celtic name chieftains, not liy menials. 
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of Wicklow to the south of Wexford, and for which the King of 
Cashel requires as his right a month's entertainment at " Magh 
Brannduibh," a plain so called from Rath-Brann, or Dunbrainn, the 
then residence of the king near Baltlnglass. Carman mentioned 
in the extract was identical with the present town of Wexford, and 
was celebrated in Irish history for its " fair" or public games;' and 
the " hero of Mumha" having completed his month's sojourn in Lein- 
ster, and his enjoyment of the games of Carman, he directs his course 
westwards through Bealach Gabhran, and on his way takes in the 
court of Osraigh, recognises the sovereignty of its King, presents 
to him his gifts of " thirty steeds, thirty coats of mail, and forty 
swords," and in return requires as his tribute refection and hospita- 
lity for this the last month, and at the last station of his tour through 
the nation. From the quotation we glean the following important 
details, viz. : — The King of Osraigh is here denominated King of 
Gabhran ; he held the seat of his government in " Laighin deaa 
Gabhair," or Lower Ossory ; and the plain within that territory in 
which his castellum or fort was situated was then known as 
"Magh-Rath." We have now no district or locality in Osraigh 
retaining this name, or any modification of it. We have inquired 
from every available source, and ascertained from unquestionable 
authorities the original denominations of the ancient tribe lands of 
that kingdom, save that of the one great central tract which we have 
so frequently described as the Lower Valley of the Nore ; and hence 
even here it would appear probable that this plain and the ancient 
Magh-Rath were identical; but the "Book of Rights" further in- 
forms us that Magh-Rath was peopled by " the race of Conla," on 
whose fidelity above all others the King of Cashel relied with secu- 
rity. In a note on this line the learned translator observes in the 
margin : — " Conla was the ancestor of the Mac-GioUa-Phadraig, and 
his co-relatives who were seated in the ancient Osraigh;" but, if at 
the period when this journey of the King of Cashel was performed, 
as we shall now demonstrate, the immediate progenitors of theGiolla- 
Phadraig, as well as the seat of government and the royal residence 
of the King of Osraigh, were situated in the plain surrounding the 
present city of Kilkenny, no further doubt can be entertained that 
it was the scene of the King of Munster's entertainment in this ter- 
ritory, and by a necessary consequence identical with the plain in the 
same kingdom at that period recognised as " Magh-Rath." 

The " Book of Rights" faithfully indicates the political designs 
of the court of Cashel during the period of Cormac Mac Cuillean- 
an's reign. From what we know of the history of this prince, not- 
withstanding his reputation for sanctity of life, he appears to have 

' " The Fayth " (place of assembly) present day ; it is now the fair green of 
outside Wexford is so called to the that thriving town. 
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been an ambitious statesman, and had this " Book of Rights" ma- 
nufactured out of much older compilations, for the purpose of ad- 
vancing on the authority of ancient enactments his own claims to 
sovereignty over the kings of the nation ; hence Victor, the angel 
of St. Patrick, is made to prophesy " that the grandeur and supre- 
macy of Eire [Ireland] would be perpetually at Cashel ;" and, to 
sustain thissupremacy, St. Benean, the contemporary of St. Patrick, 
is made to address the Danish lords of Dublin in favour of the King 
of Cashel's right to " visitation and refection" in that city, though 
" Tomar's chieftains" had not visited Ireland for three centuries 
after Benean had gone to heaven. Again, the same saint is made to 
eulogize " Aenghus the wise, and Sealbach the sage," as the con- 
servators of the "privileges of Mumha." Aenghus and Sealbach 
were Munster bards, and acted as secretaries to Cormac himself, 
and consequently could not have been living for centuries after the 
death of St. Benean; but the most unscrupulous anachronism in the 
book is the address of " Benean the Psalmist" to Cormac MacCuil- 
leanan, whom he lauds as the patron " of sages and distinguished 
Ollamhs," which demonstrates that the book was compiled during 
his reign ; and as Aenghus and Sealbach are declared the preservers 
of his privileges, and he the patron "of bards and sages," it seems 
beyond dispute that this " Book of Rights" was the joint production 
of the three, and was specially designed to establish as far as could 
be from ancient authorities the claims now advanced by Cormac to 
the supreme monarchy of the nation. That the right of the King of 
Munster to political receptions and ovations within the dominions 
of the other kings of the island was recognised in Ireland before 
Cormac's time, cannot be affirmed ;' and from the internal evidence 
of what is set forth in the " Book of Rights" as liis prerogatives 
respecting " visitation and refection," it is beyond doubt that his 
tour through the nation, his gifts to the provincial potentates, and 
his entertainment by them in return, were no more than so many 
political schemes, devised and organized in Cashel, as expedients 
to effect a recognition of his supremacy in the other kingdoms of 
the island. Even his presents so profusely bestowed, and no doubt 
intended as a quid pro quo for the expenses of his reception, did not 

•It does not appear that any King of of Bealaeh Mughna, in which he was 
Munster attained the supreme monarchy slain. The great combination organized 
of Ireland before the reign of Brian Bo- for the defeat of Cormac at this battle 
rumhe (see a learned inquiry into this indicates the anxiety of the native chief- 
subject in the introduction to the "Boole tains to effect his downfall. He might 
of Rights"). Cormac Mac Cuilleanan have been a deep-thinking politician, and 
rose to great political influence, and a learned man ; and Cashel must have 
would most probably have succeeded in been the most distinguished locality in 
his schemes for ascendancy, if he had not Ireland during his reign, which was, 
been hurried by his advisers into prema- however, but of short duration. He suc- 
ture aggressions on the kingdom of ceeded to the throne in the year 890; lie 
Leinster, from which resulted the battle was slain in 009. 

2 !. 
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in all cases succeed in securing for him the "cead mille falthe" of 
an Irish hospitality. The Northern Hy-Nials (O'Neills) the here- 
ditary enemies of Mummonian ascendancy, whose country nearly 
corresponded with our present Donegal and Tyrone, received him 
with such coldness as excited the indignation of Cormac's OUamh, 
who complains that the " refection from the chiefs of Conal is 
[given] in grief;" and he does not fail to remind their king that 
" this is no gratuitous law ;" or, in other words, that it is in virtue 
of a legitimate national right, not as a gratuitous compliment, that 
the King of Munster insists on hospitality and reception in his 
kingdom ; and the record further informs us that the King of Tyr- 
connal accompanies his Majesty of Cashel to the next king's domi- 
nions, not through loyal attachment to his cause, or fealty or affec- 
tion for himself, but through mere politeness, as he would act " a 
guide to the stranger" — all of which proves that what is here 
contended for in the " Book of Rights," under the name of " the 
stipends and escorts, the refections and visitations," as the recog- 
nised prerogatives of the King of Cashel, so far from being a na- 
tional institution, is no other than an incidental narrative of the 
regal tour through the nation, yet so constructed as to form a pre- 
cedent for future periodical visitations of the provincial kings by 
Cormac and his successors. The royal procession through the 
other kingdoms seems to have been more auspicious, and more 
worthy of Cormac's dignity than his receptions in O'Neill's coun- 
try. When he arrived in Osraigh, his entry must have been a public 
ovation ; which so satisfied him of the fidelity of the people, and 
he relies with such confidence on the friendship of their king, which 
the bard expresses by saying that he trusts " to the race of Conla 
above all." But why does Cormac claim such friendship at the 
hands of the Ossorians ? Cearbhall Mac Dunghal, who died King 
of Osraigh in the year 885, eleven years before Cormac's acces- 
sion to the throne of Cashel, continually harassed the Kingdom of 
Munster, as we shall show when we come to the history of his life. 
Diarmaid, the son and successor of Cearbhall, followed up his 
father's policy, five years before Cormac's elevation to the throne, 
viz., atthe year 891. He made a great slaughter of the Eoghnachta, 
or inhabitants of the vicinity of Cashel in the plain of Magh Airbh, 
nearUrlingford. When we come to the historical part of this essay, 
I shall sho^y that four years after Cormac's accession, and by the 
intrigues of his advisers, Diarmaid was deposed and banished from 
his kingdom, and Kelleach, his junior brother, made king in his 
place. This Kelleach seems to have fully sympathized in all 
Cormac's projects, and for this object was placed on the throne of 
his brother ; and therefore it is that on his arrival in Osraigh, after 
his tour through the nation, Cormac confides in the friendship of 
the king of that territory above all others ; but this confidence 
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could not exist in regard to Kelleach's predecessor, for he was in 
open hostility with the Munstermen, and by them was ultimately 
banished from his kingdom. Nor could it regard Kelleach's suc- 
cessor, for he did not begin his reign until after Cormac's death, 
and therefore we conclude with certainty that the royal proces- 
sion of Oormac and his nobles through Ireland was performed 
whilst Kelleach was King of Osraigh, which would bring it within 
the last nine years of Cormac's life, as Diarmaid was deposed and 
Kelleach made king in the year 900 ; and Kelleach and Cormac 
were both killed at Bealeach Mughna in the year 909. I have thus 
endeavoured to fix the date of the visit of the King of Munster to 
Osraigh, because this royal guest Avas on that occasion entertained 
for a month in the plain of " Magh-Rath" by Kelleach, the then 
king of this principality. Kelleach was son of Cearbhall Mac 
Dunghal, the founder of the Clann Cearbhall dynasty, and he was 
father to Donnchadh, the ancestor of the Clann Donnchadh, or 
Mac Gillaphadraigs. Of all the princes of this kingdom, to the 
memory of none of them has such distinguished tributes been ren- 
dered as to those of Cearbhall and Donnchadh ; and it is of the 
utmost importance to the object of our inquiry that we can deter- 
mine the precise position, the extent, and the boundaries of their 
domestic estates or family lands. O'Heerin's compilations furnish 
the most decisive testimony in the matter. Our bardic author de- 
scends from the " mountains of most beauteous rivers," i. e., the 
Slieve Bloom hills, in the slopes of which the Suir, Nore, and 
Barrow were said to have their respective sources, thence through 
the delightful " Coill-Uachtorach," now Upperwoods, in the 
Queen's County. He passes over Ui-Duach, as of inferior grade, 
and thus sketches the topographical and historical statistics of the 
lower Valley of the Nore : — 

" O'Cearbhaill, for whom the trees are ruddy; 
O' Donnchadh of honest aspect, 
Whose firm hosts possess the fruitful land, 
Are two kings in the same direction." 

It will be observed here that our topographer writes in the pre- 
sent tense ; yet he is recording events many centuries anterior to 
his own time. O'Cearbhaill here named was father to Kelleach, who 
entertained Cormac in " Maghliath;" and O' Donnchadh was son to 
Kelleach, and grandson to O'Cearbhaill. They are both said to be 
" two kings in the same direction," that is, they both lived in the 
same locality, and held the seat of their governments in the one 
territory, the outlines and amenities of which are thus graphically 
contoured by our poetic author : — 

" From Cill-Cainnigh, of the limestones, 
To Sliabh-g Caithle, of beauteous slope, 
Is Cluain Ui-Cearbhaill, for whom the sea is smooth, 
Land of the rich green grassy carpet." 
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Cluain Ui-Cearbhaill, or the sheltered plain of O' Carroll, is here 
described asextending from Kilkenny, notedfor its limestone edifices, 
or as a limestone district, to Sliabh-gCaithle, remarkable for its beau- 
teous slopes. Sliabh-na-Caithle was the Celtic name for the Coppe- 
nagh hills, which, rising below the town of Gowran, send thence a 
western branch from Kilfane, by Summerhill, to Ballylinch, where it 
sinks down to the level of theNore,but rises again on the western side 
of the river, forming the high grounds of Mount Juliet, whence they 
continue south-west to Flood Hall, where they terminate in the 
remarkable bluff called Knock-ad- Reighna, which has already en- 
gaged our attention in our illustration of the territory of Reighna. 
it must be conceded that our topographer makes an imperfect sur- 
vey of the extent and outlines of the country of " Ui-Cearbhaill." 
After pronouncing his panegyric on the two most celebrated of its 
dynasts, he passes on to describe the position of" Magh Mail," the 
people of which had elected Donnchadh as their king, and he again 
returns to finish his draft of " Ui-Cearbhaill ;" and as Coppenagh, 
or Sliab-na-Caithle, forms the common boundary of both dis- 
tricts, and its peculiar configuration, which he denominates its 
" beauteous slope," the most remarkable object in their landscape, 
he adopts it as the landmark whence to determine the greatest 
extreme of " Ui-Cearbhaill" in that direction ; but the physical con- 
figuration of this plain, as scientifically delineated on our map (see 
page 191, supra), enables us to identify this ancient tribe land as 
being coextensive with the present barony of Shilleloghar, the Li- 
berties of the city of Kilkenny, and those districts of the barony of 
Gowran, lying at the foot of the Johnswell Mountains, known by 
the appropriate name of Claragh^ or the level, Avith its southern con- 
tinuation through Dunbell and TuUaherm, where it is terminated 
by the ridge of hills already described as running eastwards from 
Sliabh-na-Caithle, through Mount Juliet, to Knock-ad-Eeighna, 
marked on our map as " Ucht-na-Reighna." 

Cearbhall Mac Dunghal, from whom this territory took the 
name of Ui-Cearbhaill, was King of Osraigh from the year 845 to 
that of 885. Kelleach, his son, succeeded to the kingdom in the 
year 900. He was the intimate friend and contemporary of Cormac 
Mac Cuilleanan, then King of Munster. Donnchadh, son of 
Kelleach, held the seat of his government in the same locality as 
Cearbhall, his grandfather. He died in the year 974; so that 
from 845 to 974 "CluainUi-Cearbhaill" was the seat of government, 
and locality of the king's mansion in Osraigh, and therefore must have 
been the site of the royal residence when Cormac entered that king- 
dom during the period whilst Kelleach was King. But as the 
mansion of the King of Osraigh, when Cormac was entertained for 
a month by Kelleach, is said to liave been situated in " Magh 
Rath," it therefore appears that " Magh Rath" and " Ui-Cearb- 
haill" are different names for the same place ; but as the latter could 
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not have been older than the time of the king from whom it was 
derived, it would therefore follow that previous to the time of 
Cearbhall Mac Dunghall the Lower Valley of the Nore was recog- 
nised by the subdenomination of Magh Rath ; but Cearbhall being 
a man of great force of character, the first of the Kings of Osraigh 
who attained a position of distinction in the history of the nation, 
and the ancestor of the Clann Cearbhall, his name became identified 
with the scene of his actions, and thus was the primitive title of 
JVfagh Rath superseded by Ui-Cearbhaill, which implies the coun- 
try or land of O'Carroll. 

The prefix " Magh," or Moy, as it is pronounced, is one of the 
most primitive topographical terms in the Irish language ; it ori- 
ginally did not imply any political subdivision of the country, but the 
result of the first step the early colonists took in their career of social 
progress, by clearing the land of its wood, and rendering its soil fit 
for the purposes of domestic life. Within the " Magh," or open 
tract, the chieftain and his retainers fortified their position by fosses 
or ditches. This foundation usually assumed the name of the pa- 
triarch or colonial leader, and was called his rath ; and from some 
such humble origin sprung many of the most celebrated cities of an- 
cient Ireland. The plain of "Magh Rath" did not derive its name 
from that of any distinguished chieftain, but from a much more sig- 
nificant circumstance — viz., the great number of raths, or earthen 
forts, erected over its surface, from which it is to be inferred that 
at a very early period the fertility of its soil and the fitness of its 
situation for the purposes of a civil and defensive occupation at- 
tracted the attention of the original settlers in the Valley of the 
Nore, and who early studded it over with their innumerable dwell- 
ings, whence it was named "Magh Rath," i. e., the plain of the raths or 
forts, a denomination peculiarly applicable to the plain surrounding 
the city of Kilkenny. Its sward is yet covered with the ruins of these 
earthen fortifications ; and its townland titles, though now usually 
presented to us in an Anglicised garb, imply their original derivation 
from the prevalence of those mansions of the Celtic race ; and hence 
we have the townlands of Legat's Rath, Holden's Rath, Bonnet's 
Rath, Black Rath, Ley Eath, Archer's Rath, Shellum's Rath, Out 
Rath, High Rath, Cotteral's Rath, DowRath, Rathduibh, Rathleek, 
Rathclough, Rathgarvan, Rathbourn, Rathcash, &c., with innumera- 
ble Raheens or small raths — Dunfert, Dungarvan, Dunbell, &c., &c. 
The remains of those original abodes of the Celtic race, and of innu- 
merable others whose names are no longer preserved in our topo- 
graphical nomenclature, are profusely scattered over the neighbour- 
ing townlands, clothed in the greensward of this verdant plain, each 
of them in the folklore of the last generation respected as the dwell- 
ing-place of the spirits of departed heroes. The husbandman re- 
garded them as holy ground ; the evils of the neighbourhood were 
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attributed to their profanation ; and on their summits and doAVa 
their grassy slopes were frequently seen gambolling in the mid-day 
sun the ethereal inhabitants of their recondite chambers — all of which 
is but the romance of local history handed down by tradition and 
interwoven with the sentimental lore of many a fireside scene. The 
countless number of these raths in this district and the unusual 
number of townlands which originally derived their names from 
raths that now no longer exist, render it beyond doubt that the plain 
over which they are dispersed was in very remote times a thickly 
peopled locality, and that amongst their hospitable inhabitants the 
liing of Munster and his train of nobles were cordially entertained 
for the last month of his tour, ere he returned to his court at 
Cashel. 

The petty principality of Osraigh, as founded by Aenghus in 
the first century, and originally designated " Laighin deas Gabh- 
air,"' consisted of the two older provinces of Raighne and Feimh- 
in. Aenghus Mac Nadhfrach, King of Munster, seized on the 
latter province and expelled the Ossorians out of it in the fifth 
century, after which, and for some period, the kingdom of Osraigh 
did not exceed in its extent that primitive region known in the 
dawn of historic life in this island as " Raighne." In the begin- 
ning of the tenth century Cormac Mac Cuilleanan, in his aggres- 
sive policy, proposed to revive the " eric of Fearghus Scannal,"^ 
which guaranteed to Munster jurisdiction over " Laighin deas 
Gabhair," of which the territory of Raighne, then subject to the 
King of Osraigh, formed the representative. A compact seems to have 
been effected on that occasion between Cormac Mac Cuilleanan and 
Kelleach, King of Osraigh, according to the terms of which Mun- 
ster acquired possession of the country south of the King's River, 
to which the title of Raighne was now to be confined ; and the 
plain north of this river, and extending thence to the Dromdeilgy 
hills, is now for the first time, and in contradistinction to that of 
Raighne, to be called Gabhran, and the King of Osraigh, who there 
resided, was now for the first time recognised as " Righ Gabhran." 
Cormac now erected a royal mansion in his newly acquired pro- 
vince, which he denominated " Ucht na Raighne;" and at the same 
time he bound himself by a solemn prohibition " not to hold a bor- 
der meeting in Gabhran," or^ in other words, that he should not by 
any encroachment fix the borders of Munster within the dominion 
of Gabhran ; hence, by the word Gabhran we are to understand a 
territory, not a town. This is expressly affirmed by Cormacan 
Eigeas, chief poet of Aileach, in the " circuit of Muircheartach Mac 
Neil," where he describes "Bealach Gabhran" s,b a. ^"^ district of 
glens" an expression graphically illustrative of the varied scenes and 

1 See " Transactions," vol. iv., p. 251, ^ ibid., p. 256. 
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sylvan ravines of the western slopes of the Johnswell Mountains. 
Keating, describing the subdivisions of the province of Munster, 
gives the length of Ormond as extending from Conamhchoill, near 
Tipperary, to Gabhran in Ossory} By a glance at the map which 
illustrates this paper (p. 191, supra), we at once perceive from the 
relative position of Ormond that Gabhran extended from Bealach 
Gabhran to Munster, where it was divided from Ormond only by 
the two streams called the Munster and King's Rivers, which ap- 
pear to have formed the common boundary of the two territories. 
O'Heerin, as quoted above, assures us that O'Cearbhall and 
O'Donnohadh 

" Are two kings in the same direction ;" 

in other words, they both held their mansion in the same locality, 

it entered the ancient Ormond, and shall 
suhmit some interesting inquiries re- 
specting it in our topographical illustra- 
tion of " Irishtown." I have here only 
to add, that if this road be described as 
"Bealach Gabhran," any of the locali- 
ties through which it passed would be 
also recognised by the same denomina- 
tion. 

The present town of Gowran, for- 
merly called Ballygabhran, can show no 
grounds either historical or archseologi- 
cal in favour of a pre-English celebrity. 
The most important reference that I 
can find to the ancient Bealach Gabhran 
is in the ancient poem entitled "The 
Circuit of Muircheartach Mac Neill," 
a bardic compilation of the tenth cen- 
tury, and the production of Cormacan 
Eigeas, chief poet of Dladh, who accom- 
panied his master, Muircheartach, on a 
royal raid through Ireland, A. D. 942, or, 
according to the " Annals of the Four 
Masters," A. D. 938. We here extract a 
quotation from the march through Os- 
sory :— 

" A night we passed at Bealach Mughna [Ballj'- 
moon, Co. Carlow ;] 
We did not wet our fine hair ; 
The snow was on the ground before us, 
In the noisy Bealach Gabhran" 

Bealach Gabhran here evidently re- 
fers to the passage from Leinster into 
Ossory, under the Gabhran hills, and 
consequently must have passed close to 
the present town of Gowran. They con- 
tinue their march till interrupted by the 
river, when they encamped for the night. 

" We were a night at the clear Fliodais (obviously 
the Nore) ; 
We received food and ale, 
And hogs were sent to our camp 
By the hospitable chiefs of Osraigh." 

The scene of this bivouac was on the 



1 GowBAN. — Keating's words are — 
" The second division [of Munster] call- 
ed Urmhumha, that is, Ormond, extends 
in length from Gabhran to Cnamhchoill, 
near Tipperary" (vol. i., p. 73). To this 
statement of Keating the late Dr. O'Do- 
novan demurs, on this ground — ' ' But this 
we cannot believe on the authority of 
Keating ; for then the greater part of 
Ossory would belong to Munster" (" Book 
of Eights," p. 17, n. a). Now, it is obvious 
that Keating understood Gabhran as the 
central district of Ossory, as indicated 
on the map which accompanies this pa- 
per, and that O'Donovan confined it to 
the present town of Gowran. By Bealach 
Gabhran was originally implied the pass 
or opening under the southern declivity 
of the Gabhran hills. Through this 
opening led one great roadway from 
Leinster into Munster ; and as this road 
was always denominated Bealach Gabh- 
ran, so the districts through which it led 
gradually assumed the name of Bealach 
Gabhran also. This is advanced by Dr. 
O'Donovan himself. In his Annotations 
to the " Annals of the Four Masters," 
under the year 756, he writes — " Bealach 
Gabhran, i. e. the road of Gabhrain, now 
Gowran, in the county of Kilkenny. This 
road extended from Gowran, in the di- 
rection of Cashel, as we learn from the 
third life of St. Patrick, by Colgan." 
The extract from Colgan begins thus : — 
" Tunc venit Patricius perBelach Gabh- 
ranadregesMumuniensium,"&c. "Trias 
Thaum.," p. 26, c. 60. This road from 
Gowran to Cashel led through the loca- 
lity of the present city of Kilkenny. I 
have myself traced it from the "Butts 
Green" through the country to Harley- 
park, on the borders of Munster, where 
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which we have identified as " Ui-Cearbhaill ;" but lower down the 
bard denominates the latter potentate as 

" The fine O'Donnchadh of Gabhran ;" 

hence, if O'Donnchadh held his court in Ui-Cearbhaill, and is still 
described as " of Gabhran," it necessarily follows that Ui-Cearbhaill 
and Gabhran are different names for the same place; but the 
funeral panegyric pronounced over the sepulchre of this same 
O'Donnchadh eulogises him as 

" The great King of Raighne," 

whence we now conclude that this plain, which we have so fre- 
quently described as that of the Lower Valley of the Nore — whether 
it be denominated " Magh Rath," " Ui-Cearbhaill," or « Gabhran"— 
was situated within the primitive province of Raighne ; that " Magh 
Rath" was one of the earliest subdenominatlons of that province ; 
that this latter assumed the name of " Ul-Cearbhaill," or the Coun- 



bank of the Nore, somewhere between 
Bennettsbridge and Kilkenny. Muir- 
cheartach Mac Neill, the leader and hero 
of this regal tour, had been married to 
Flann, daughter of Donnchadh, the then 
King of Ossory, and if he resided in the 
present town of Gowran, the Prince of 
Aileach would not fail toTisit his father- 
in-law ; but he hastens through Bealach 
Gabhran to the bank of the Nore ; the in- 
telligence of which having reached the 
palace of Donnchadh, not then far distant, 
the chiefs of Ossory forwarded presents 
to the camp, and subsequently visited it 
themselves. These chiefs of Ossory are 
all named in the " Annals of the Four 
Masters." They were the nobles of King 
Donnchadh's palace, which, as we shall 
show at the proper time, occupied the 
site of the present castle of Kilkenny. 
Yet lower down the poet of Aileach de- 
signates the site of Donnchadh's court as 
" Bealach Gabhran," thus — 

" Sabdh of Bealach Gabhran, district of glens.'* 

This Sabdh, or Sabia, was daughter 
to Donnchadh, the King of Ossory, and 
subsequently was married to Donnchadh, 
son of Flann Sionna, King of Ireland. 
She is described as of " Bealach Gabh- 
ran," which demonstrates that any loca- 
lity within the district of Gabhran might 
be so denominated; but the bard dis- 
tinguishes one Bealach Gabhran from 
the other. That by which they had en- 
tered Ossory is denominated the "Noisy 
Bealach Gabhran," a characteristic ra- 



ther embarrassing to understand, and by 
no means complimentary to the locality ; 
that which formed the site of the. king's 
mansion is designated a " district of 
glens," an expression aptly illustrative 
of the picturesque scenes and verdant 
vales of the Lower Valley of the Nore. 
So far, then, we have ascertained that at 
the period referred to the bealach which 
opened from Leinster into Ossory, and 
the district through which it thence 
passed out to Munster, were alike deno- 
minated " Bealach Gabhran." 

But it will be fairly inquired if the 
present town of Gowran is situated in 
the ancient pass of Bealach Gabhran ; 
and if it has been thus denominated for 
many centuries, does it not thence ap- 
pear to have been the head-quarters of 
the ancient district of Gabhran? It is 
unsafe to accept of any locality as the 
representative of an ancient district on 
the ground that it retains the ancient 
title, unless this be sustained by some 
historical identification ; or that in its 
antiquarian remains it preserves unmis- 
takeable evidence of its former impor- 
tance. A few cases in point will eluci- 
date the truth of this proposition. At 
the period of the Ordnance Survey the 
piece of ground lying between Upper 
Walkin-street and "Waters'-lane, and 
stretching south from New-street to the 
old road leading from the " Lighthouse" 
to Rosehill gate, was erected into the 
townland of "Walkin's Lough." In a 
century to come, some antiquarian to- 
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tryof O'Carroll, from Cearbhall Mac Dunghall, the most celebrated 
of its kings; and that the word "Gabhran,"in its application to 
this territory, is of Munster origin, and designed by the statesmen 
of CormacMac Cuilleanan as a contradistinction to that of Raighne, 
which they now claim as being annexed to Munster, but confined to 
the country lying below the King's River. 

The most singular feature in connexion with our topographical 
investigation is the total silence of every authority to which we ap- 
peal respecting the ancient title of the bailli, or town in which the 
Kings of Osraigh held their respective governments. To the locality 
of the royal mansion in that kingdom we have innumerable references 
from the highest vouchers in Irish history ; yet in no one instance 
do we find the town of the king denominated by any recognised 
distinctive appellation. In the *' Annals of the Four Masters," at 



pographist will seek for some traces 
of Walkin's Lough in the townland of 
that name. Its site is in the townland 
of " James Green." At the same pe- 
riod the fields lying between the Out- 
rath and Bohernathoundish roads was 
formed into the townland of "Lough- 
boy ;" whilst, singulariy enough, Loch- 
buidhe (i. e., the Yellow Lough), from 
which the word is derived, is situ- 
ated in the townland of Cashel. In the 
"Deeds of Transfer" between the Earl 
Marschall and Hugh Bufus, "first Eng- 
lish bishop of Ossory," the church of 
St. Patrick in this city is described as 
"St. Patrick's church of Donnaghmore;" 
and in an inquisition taken at Kilkenny, 
18th April, 1623, Robert Rothe was 
found seised of one messuage near the 
cemetery of St. Patrick, formerly in the 
occupation of Jac' Martin, who held of 
the Dean of St. Canice, as of his "manor 
of Donnaghmore." Those manor lands 
of the Dean of Ossory are now the town- 
land of " Deansground;" and no trace 
of the ancient Donnagbmore is to be 
found, save an obscure locality of that 
name, near Birchfield, in the remote ex- 
treme of the parish, which never could 
have been nearer than it now is to the 
"Cemetery of St. Patrick," and which 
did not at any time form the site of the 
manorial mansion of the Dean of St. Ca- 
nice ; and lastly, as already noticed, the 
ancient name of the site of the present 
city of Waterford was " Port Largi," 
which, in the Anglicised form of Portia w, 
is now applied to a locality some seven 
miles distant. So it was in the construc- 
tion ofparochial districts — anancientand 
celebrated name is often found the title of 
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a modern locality. The present town of 
Gpwran, except its name, preserves no 
vestige of a pre-English existence. The 
only architectural memorial of its gone- 
by importance is the remains of its pa- 
rish church, a building of the "Early 
English" style of Gothic architecture, 
and which, according to some authori- 
ties, was erected by Hugh Rufus, first 
English bishop of Ossory. This church 
was dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, 
and is said to have been a collegiate 
establishment, the patronage of it being 
vested in the house of the " Knights 
Templars" in Dublin ; from all which it 
appears that Gowran, like Thomastown, 
Callan, &c., was a place of neither civil 
nor ecclesiastical importance anterior to 
the settlement there of some Anglo- 
Norman noble, most probably one of the 
Butlers, in the thirteenth century. As 
a general rule, the Anglo-Norman chief- 
tains in Ireland always selected and for- 
tified the mansion places of the con- 
quered dynasts for their own baronial 
residences. It was so in Ossory. Do- 
nald Mac Gillaphadraig acknowledged 
hicjself a subsidiary of Dermot Mac 
Murragh. Strongbow marries Mac 
Murragh's daughter ; and Mac Gillapha- 
draig is immediately ejected by Mac 
Murragh from the castle of his ancestors. 
Strongbow then takes possession of this 
regal mansion ; and thence to the pre- 
sent have the representatives of their 
descendants held their courtly residence 
in Kilkenny, not in Gowran ; whence we 
conclude that even on this ground the 
former, not the latter, was the "rath" 
or fortified residence of the Kings of 
Ossory. 
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the year 868, and during the reign of Cearbhall Mac Dunghal, we 
have a highly interesting narrative of a raid made into Osraigh by 
the Leinstermen, when they attacked " Dun-Cearbhaill," and slew 
many of the people in the surprise of the assault, but were sub- 
sequently repulsed and driven back with great loss, when the people 
of an adjoining locality, which is designated " Longphuirt," were 
called into action. The scene of this assault is denominated " Dun- 
Cearbhaill," i.e. the fort or castellum of Cearbhall, the then King 
of Osraigh ; and the contiguous hamlet or locality is described under 
the name of "Longphuirt," which in itsderivative etymology implies 
a fortified place. That " Dun Cearbhaill" was the head-quarters 
or seat of government in " Ui-Cearbhaill" will not be doubted ; but 
this mansion place of the king could not then have been a place of 
note or distinction, as it possessed no title by which it could be de- 
signated except the name of the king's mansion or fort there erected. 
About thirty years after this event, when Kelleach, the son of 
Cearbhall, governed the kingdom, and resided in his father's mansion 
place, where he entertained Cormac Mac Cuilleanan, King of Mun- 
ster, for a month, the seat of government would seem to have 
been still without a name ; for in the account of this entertainment 
the house of the King of Osraigh is said to be in " Magh Rath," the 
then subdenomination of the northern plain of Eaighne, and not of 
any special locality within it. In another part of the " Book of 
Eights," and referring to this same period, viz., about the close of 
the ninth century, the King of Osraigh is declared entitled to cer- 
tain stipends from the Kings of Cashel and Tara, and which it is 
stated are to be paid him 

" Every year at his baile."' 

" Baile," according to the " Ogygia," implies " villages, little towns, 
or cantons."^ Hence it would appear that at this period the town of 
the king consisted of no more than some families of retainers who 
were gradually seating themselves around his mansion, but yet were 
forming themselves into so many social aggregations as entitled the 
locality to the denomination of " Baile," i. e., villages or little towns. 
Again, at the year 909, after the battle of "Bealach Mughna," 
when Flann Sionna, Monarch of Ireland, marched his army from 
the scene of action into Osraigh,^ for the purpose of restoring Diar- 
maid Mac Cearbhall to the throne of that kingdom, from which he 
had been expelled by the Munstermen, and had him croivned with 
all the rude pomp of the age, the ceremonials of which must 
necessarily have been performed in the capital or chief town of the 
kingdom, all is described as having been done in Osraigh ; and still 

1 " Book of Rights," p. 80. ' Keating's " History of Ireland," vol. 

2 "Ogygia," Tol.i., p. 36, Dublin, 1793. ii., p. 127: Dublin, 1841. 
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later, when King Donnchadh died, in the year 974, in his funeral 
panegyric already referred to, the seat of his government is desig- 
nated as " his palace with many approaches." The many approaches 
imply the numerous roadways which then converged to meet there 
from ev«ry part of his kingdom, and from which is directly to be in- 
ferred the growing importance of the place, yet without any reference 
whatever to its name ; all of which demonstrate, on the very highest 
degree of negative testimony, that the town of the king in the plain 
of Magh Rath, or Gabhran, down to the end of the tenth century, 
was not a city of distinction, nor even a hamlet of any publicly re- 
cognised denomination. Yet it is indubitably certain that this town, 
whether it be described as " Dun-Cearbhaill," or the king's " baile," 
or "his palace with many approaches," constituted the capital or 
chief town of the kingdom of Osraigh ; and, consequently, the next 
and concluding point of this inquiry demands the site of the royal 
mansion and seat of government in this historic principality. 

As the lower Valley of the Nore, or the plain surrounding the 
present city of Kilkenny, is identical with that anciently deno- 
minated "Magh Rath," i.e. the Plain of the Kaths, and as our wonder 
is every day excited by the ruins of these primitive abodes of the 
original race profusely dispersed over our neighbouring townlands, 
that in which Cormac, the King-bishop of Cashel, feasted with 
Kelleach, the King of Osraigh, should still preserve some trace of 
its regal superiority. If this was the country of O'Cearbhall, the 
most illustrious King of Osraigh, and of O'Uonnchadh, renowned 
for the " honesty of his aspect," does no memorial within it pre- 
serve a vestige of their fame ? Where was the palace of the king 
in which the monarch of Ireland crowned Diarmaid Mac Cearbh- 
all, according to the civil pageantry of the time ? where here was 
the town of the king, remarkable a thousand years ago for its 
numerous and converging highways, or has every remnant of them 
been obliterated with its own regal dignity ? If this territory lay 
within the primitive province of Raighne, and if Colman Mao 
Feradach, king of that region, was the great benefactor and in- 
timate friend of St. Cainneach, the Christianiser of the Valley of the 
Nore, does no foundation near the royal castle of Kaighne per- 
petuate the memory of their mutual friendship ? If I cannot meet 
those propositions by a direct historical solution, I can produce an 
amount of indirect and circumstantial testimony, based on existing 
topographical data, as will leave little doubt respecting the ancient 
capital of the kingdom of Osraigh. 

The epochs and events of past ages are sometimes ascertainable, 
independent of written history. The geologist tells us that the 
footprints of time indicate the era of their impressions, and from 
their phenomena he will read you the several " periods" of his pre- 
Adamite world. In the vestiges of ancient institutions the anti- 
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quarv traces the character of the social and civil conditions under 
which they were produced. To him the earthen rath, the Cyclopean 
fort, the pillar tower, the crumbling fane, the lonely churchyard, 
the Norman castle, are not only standing monuments of the pro- 
gressive development of human skill, but are also the types 
and testimonials of their respective ages, coming down to us to at- 
test as plainly as recorded truth the characteristics of their several 
eraa, the tale of their ruin, and the original importance peculiar to 
their respective localities. If, then, within the plain of Cluain Ui- 
Cearbhaill we find a special locality, not exceeding in its area the 
square of one of our modem statute miles, still retaining the traces 
of design, and the remains of inventions of skill, peculiar to gene- 
rations that have long since passed away — ^if within this limited 
enclosure we find one of our mysterious round towers attesting the 
early Christian, if not indeed, as some would have it, the Pagan 
importance of the place — if from time immemorial this same en- 
closure had been furnished with seven stone churches,' four of 
which were parochial establishments at the period of the Anglo- 
Norman invasion, and which most certainly implies a commensurate 
civil community — if it be conceded that in the morning of Christi- 
anity in Ireland, and whilst the Valley of the Nore was still 
shrouded in the sylvan gloom of the ancient forests, St. Cainneach 
found here the home of Colman, King of Raighne, his friend and 
benefactor— and if in the immediate vicinity of this same mansion 
we find a sacred spot bearing the name of St. Cainneach, and that 
the first vista we obtain of this consecrated seclusion through the 
medium of existing contemporaneous vouchers we discover it to be 
the site of a cathedral church — and, finally, if to the precincts of 
this venerable locality we may still trace the remains of ancient 
roadways wending their rugged outlines from districts of remote 
importance, and converging to meet here as in their common desti- 
nation — is not the conclusion irresistible that at some early period 
in civil progress this locality, like a concentrating focus, attracted 
to itself and shaped into crude institutions the elements of social 
life, from the ultimate development of which government, reli- 
gion, and laws subsequently sent their influence along those an- 
cient highways, to civilize the turbulence, and cultivate the moral 
and intellectual instincts of the rude and untaught tribesmen in 

1 " Seven stone churches," viz., St. down were the least important of the 

Canice's, St. Patrick's, St. Moel's, St. local churches, the superior ones in 

Riach's, St. Nicholas', St. James', and the same place could not have been 

St. Bridget's. That these were stone built of inferior materials. As the 

edifices appears from the circumstance original foundation of this cluster of 

that Bishop de Ledred demolished three ancient churches shall form the subject 

of them, and applied the materials to of a future paper, this notice of them is 

the erection of his new episcopal palace sufficient for our present purpose, 
near the cathedral ; and as those taken 
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the various clan-tracts of the ancient Osraigh ? And if this be 
established, it will necessarily follow that the site of the present 
city of Kilkenny constituted the ancient capital of the kingdom of 
Osraigh, the seat and the centre of its civil and ecclesiastical au- 
thority. 

{To he continued.) 



THE LIFE AND LETTERS OP FLOEENCE MAC CARTHY. 

BY DANIEL MAC CARTHY (gLAS), ESQ. 

{Continued from Vol. IV., New Series, page 224.) 

From the significant terms in which Sir William Fitzwilliams had 
replied to Lord Burghley's first letter in favour of Florence, it 
is plain that he had a previous distrust to put aside before he could 
make her Majesty's pleasure entirely his own ; but with his usual ad- 
dress Florence had used the opportunities of his intercourse with the 
Deputy to such purpose, that he dissipated much previous prejudice, 
gained his good-will, and convinced him, as he had previously con- 
vinced Cecyll himself, that Barry was, as his father had been before 
him, a traitor in heart and action : but far more than anything that 
Florence could say, did the intemperance of Barry, in charging the 
Deputy with partiality and injustice in the extending of his lands, 
provoke that high functionary against him. He was in the active 
pursuit of this fine, and in contemplation of using Florence's ser- 
vices with O'Neill, when the order reached him to summon Florence 
before him to give answer to fresh accusations, emanating from 
the man whose charge against himself had prepared him to put 
little trust in any accusation he might make against an enemy. 
Sir Thomas Norreys was called away from his government in 
Munster to take part in this examination, and it appears that Fitz- 
williams expected to receive from him some elucidation of this sud- 
den change in court feeling, and some explanation of the new 
charges. Sir Thomas declared that he had no accusations to make 
against Florence, nor did he know of anything new that could be 
brought against him. Barry had arrived from England, and notice 
was sent to him to repair without delay to Dublin. He lingered by 
the way ; and the Lord Deputy and the Vice-President found them- 
selves in the undignified position of having summoned a supposed 
criminal before them upon charges of the nature of which they were 
themselves ignorant ; and without an accuser. Some little ill-temper 
under the circumstances may be excused ; some was certainly felt ; 



